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The "reticulated" cups are very curious and interesting; the 
inner cup for holding the tea is surrounded by another pierced 
through its side with a variety of designs. It is difficult to see how 
these could have been baked together without fusing and fastening 
them. 

The " grains-of-rice " cups are made by cutting the design 
through the body, which spaces are then filled with a translucent 
glaze ; the cut spaces show when held up to the light, and resem- 
ble in most cases grains of rice. The engraving No. 16 repre- 
sents a pot in Mr. Avery's collection. 

Just when the "crackle " decoration was applied cannot well be 
known, but in the beginning of the Ming dynasty it was in vogue. 

It seems that the purity of the paste was greater during this 
period than later, and that the colours, therefore, became more bril- 
liant. "Crackle" china has long been prized, and much sought 
for, especially the best specimens. This ware shows a network of 
veins covering the whole piece, the lines of which are sometimes 
filled with a colour such as brown, black, green, &c. It remains a 
mystery to us how this effect is produced, though it is still made in 
Japan. Marryat seems to believe that the crackle is produced in 
the glaze, and possibly by subjecting it, when heated, to sudden 
cold, which causes the contraction and crackle ; a close examina- 
tion shows that the crackles are in the body itself, and are after- 
ward covered with the glaze. This decoration is curious rather 
than beautiful. The crackles vary in size from a half-inch to a very 
fine network ; and this last is most valued. 

The Japanese now produce a crackle under the glaze, and also a 
very fine crackle in the" glaze itself; which last is probably much 
the easiest to do. 

The vase No. 17 is copied from M. Jacquemart's work, and 
represents a rather clumsily-shaped vase with the larger crackle 
which is less prized. No. 18 is finely crackled, and is most subtile 
in form. It is in Mr. Avery's collection. 

It is impossible here to give the various marks and letters used 
upon Oriental china, which often express the year or the maker's 
name or place, or a motto ; they may be found at large in Mar- 
ryat's, Chaffers's, and Jacquemart's elaborate works. A few here 
given are the most important : 





Pearl. 



Sonorous Stone. 



The Pearl is the symbol of talent, and was sometimes used to 
mark pieces intended for poets and Jiterary men ; the Sonorous 




Tablet of Honou? . Sacred Axe. 



Cockscomb. 



Stone was for high judicial functionaries ; the Tablet of Honour for 
men in official positions ; the Sacred Axe for warriors ; the " Cocks- 
comb " promised longevity ; and the " Outang or Leaf," the " Shell," 
the " Precious Articles," had each a significance, and often indicate 
pieces of china intended as presents or as expressions of honour. 






Treasures of Writing. 

The key to Oriental decoration may be expressed by the word 
individualism. The artist did draw from the "depths of his 
moral consciousness," and did not copy blindly. He seems to have 
expressed what he felt rather than what he saw. His perception 
and arrangement of colour seem to have been inspired, not learned. 
He is daring ; he does not hesitate to hang his ladies in a balcony 
up in the air above the* procession passing beneath, as maybe seen 
in a very ancient vase belonging to Mrs. Gridley Bryant, of Boston ; 
he does not fear to put blue leaves to his trees, or to make a green 
horse ; his butterfly is as large as a man if he wishes to show a 
figure or a mass of colour ; his boats are smaller than the passenger 
if that suits his fancy ; he attempts little perspective, and it is, we 
may say, impossible on a china bowl ; symmetry he abhors ; pairs 
do not exist. 

What is the result ? We see it in the porcelain of China and 
Japan, the shawls and carpets of India, the pottery of the Persians 
and the Moors, the architecture of Karnak and the Alhambra. 

I believe they had no schools of Art ; they were not taught to do 
what some one else had done, to copy a master or to copy Nature, 
or to think symmetry beauty, or the circle the perfect line. 

The artist was, as he ought to be, a law to himself; he saw what 
he saw, and felt what he felt, and he expressed these in his own 
way ; not in Titian's way or Rembrandt's way, or Giorgione's way. 
There is, therefore, a freedom, a freshness, an abando?i about this 
work that we find nowhere else, and a charm which never tires. 

We are intellectualists rather than artists ; and, moreover, we are 
ruined by cheap and incompetent criticism, the whole gospel of 
which is, " Always condemn, never praise." Too much writing 
about art and too little doing it, is the fashion of to-day ; and he 
who does least finds most fault with him who creates. The artist 
is the creator, the critic the destroyer ; and yet the last values him- 
self most ! The " third estate " did not rule in China. 

If we are to have a true and high artistic expression, our artists 
must dare ; and we must allow them to dare ; we must encourage 
rather than discourage. 

We must, above all, get rid of the base old notion that head-work 
is divine and "gentlemanly," hand-work ignoble and vulgar: both 
are divine, and when the two are combined we shall see the finest 
possible man — an Artist, whether he works with paint, marble, 
wood, clay, or metal. 
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F. Leighton, R.A., Painter. 



{See Frontispiece.) 
♦ ♦ - 



Lumb Stocks, R. A., Engraver. 



ROM the time of Mr. Leighton 's first appearance on 
the walls of the Royal Academy, in 1855, when he 
exhibited his fine picture, ' Cimabue's celebrated 
Madonna carried in procession through the streets 
of Florence,' to the present year, we have had a 
succession of paintings from his pencil which have 
won for him almost unqualified admiration. The 
Florentine procession gave him at once a name, and his subsequent 
works have more or less added to his high reputation, and he now 
stands among us almost, if not quite, unapproached in the elegance 
of his style and the classic character of his subjects. What better 
example of these qualities could be adduced than this graceful fig- 




ure, an attendant of the ladies of some Eastern harem, leaning on 
the marble parapet of a bath or basin, and gazing wistfully on a 
magnificent swan, which seems to recognise her? The sculptu- 
resque attitude she assumes is surpassingly refined and beautiful. 
The expression of her face is pensive even to sadness ; the thoughts 
of her mind probably contrasting her own condition of enforced 
servitude — the odalisque being almost invariably a slave — with the 
comparative freedom of the bird. The picture is remarkable for its 
brilliancy, the rich colouring of the girdle and of the fan of pea- 
cock's feathers contrasting most effectively with the white gauze of 
the girl's loose robes. The delicate work of Mr. Stocks's burin 
commends itself. 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF ROBERT LEAKE . ESQ. ECCLES , MANCHESTER. 



